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a ————— — | recovered, she found herself in her brother’s arms!'me. Indeed, I have ceased to respect myself; 
oe THE LIBRARY. —All appeared a dream to Ellen! yet she no soon- and [ think I would rather endure any thing than 
a _—_____ = jer beheld his face, than she fondly exclaimed, | return with you to that home where we once lived 
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[Extract.]} 

Ellen wandered the whole of that day, seeking 
her lost brother In vain; she returned home, mis- 
erable and exhausted. Another feverish and almost 
sleepless night succeeded ; but through the ex- 
treme fatigue she had endured, sleep, for a short 
time, refreshed her wakeful mind. 

At day-break, poor Ellen renewed her woeful 
search. ‘This day was passed, as the preceding 
had been, in fruitless inquiry, in walking weeping, 
and in mental prayer. 

The third evening approached, and she found 
herself in the vicinity of the beautiful Lake of 
Windermere. But its beauties were lost upon 
poor Ellen; who fixed her tearful eyes upon its 
bright waters, lighted up as they were by the glow- 
ing rays of the evening sun—but still she looked on 
vacancy ; for no earthly scenery, however bright, 
could cheer her bereaved heart; and faint with ex- 
treme exhaustion, and almost in despair, she sank 
down upon a bank, at the entrance of a small but 
secluded wood. 

“What will become of me?” she cried; ‘‘! 
cannot return to pass another night at the cottage, 
miserable andalone. Ah, John! my poor John! 1 
shall never see thee more!” And Ellen’s heart 
felt well nigh to break. 

Suddenly her attention was arrested by a voice, 
as if proceeding from some person in distress, she 
listened ; her heart beating violently with agitation: 
it was her brother’s voice! Again she listened with 
breathless eagerness, while she heard these words, 

Wretched creature that I am, where shall I go? 
To return home is impossible; yet I have promised 
that I will never forsake my sister, my poor 
Ellen!” 

_Ellen heard no more: she had made an effort to 
tise from the ground and rush forward to: welcome 
her brother; but her worn-out frame was too weak 
'o reach the wood, and overcome by sudden joy, 
she fainted, calling ‘John ' John!” When she 


‘Dearest John! am I awake? Is it indeed you? | $0 happily together, loving aud esteeming each oth- 
' gg 


Are you not my own dear brother?” 

John felt too. keenly to reply for some moments: ; ‘* And shall we not live there happily again, dear 
at length he said, ‘* Yes, Ellen, it is indeed John,| John? You have erred; but remember your vow 
once your brother; but I must not call myself so }—add not sin to sin. You have suffered much in 
any more.” ad ' consequence of your folly - I forgive you, with all 

“Not my brother John! Then who and what are | my heart, and iove you as dearly as ever !—John 


. . e } . . . . . 
' you?” asked Ellen, with anxiety.—John replied, | embraced his sister, and seemed inclined to yield. 


.** A despiser of God’s word ; a disobedient child; ;—‘‘ You promised our dying father,” continued 


a cruel brother ; and a faithiess shepherd.” | Ellen, ‘that you would never forsake your sister.’’ 
“Stop! stop!” cried Ellen; ‘‘tell me wherein; This last appeal had the desired effect, and John 

you have despised the word of God.” | repeated, ‘* Ellen! I will never forsake thee !” 
“The Lord hath said, ‘ Ye shall not follow a} Poor Ellen’s sorrowful heart felt comforted, and, 


multitude to do evil;’ but three days since, while) with her arm thrown around her dear brother’s 


_ tending my sheep on the hill, some gay and wicked | neck, she remained seated on the banks of Win- 


_ youths passed by, whom | had formerly met at the | dermere Lake. Being a little refteshed, they bent 


Bugle: they invited me to join their party to Am-| their steps homewards, by a path over the hills, 


| bleside Fair: at first I refused; but at length con- 


_ sented to spend one hour with them there. 


I left 


/my flock in charge of poor Trusty, and accompa- 


| nied the lads. 
other, until night came on; and I still remained ; | not remained there long, when suddenly John 


One hour passed ; another, and an- 


but with the morning’s light my heart reproached 











‘lost your good opinion : you can no longer respect | 


me for my unkind, wicked conduct to you, Ellen, 
as well as for my cruelty to my sheep and faithful 
dog. My companions persuaded me my sheep 
would do well; Trusty would guard them; and as 


for you, you would guess that I was at the fair. Ij 


suffered myself to believe this, and remained with 
them another night—until this afternoon, when, 
indeed, my conscience giving me no rest, I quitted 
the fair, and sought my sheep. ‘hey were gone! 
I dared not return home, and wandered into this 
wood, where I decided upon my future plans, and 
have resolved never again to enter our cottage. 
You will ask me, Why? Because I feel I never 
could be happy there again. Ellen, dearest Ellen, 
do not weep! You have been a kind, affectionate 
sister to me, and my heart will break to leave you: 
but we must part, and that for ever!” John kiss- 
ed the pallid cheek of poor Ellen again and again ; 
then rushed away, and his form was soon lost in 
the wood. 

Ellen started up, and, as if endued with super- 
natural strength, she pursued him. Affection im- 
parted the swiftness of a deer to her wearied feet. 
Breathless and exhausted,she overtook her brother ; 
and,seizing his hand,exclaimed,in an agonized tone 
of voice, “Stay! stay! I beseech you, but one 
moment! then, John, I will lay me down and die!” 
She grasped his hand ; then sank to the earth. 

Her piteous cry still sounded in John’s ears. He 
turned to look on her, and for a moment thought 
the spirit had left the lovely form before him—still 
beautiful, but so worn by sorrow and fatigue, that 
he could scarcely believe it the same being he had 
seen but three days before, cheerful, youthful, 
blooming, and happy ! 

John bore her in his arms to the border of the 
lake, and succeeded in restoring her. 

Ellen gently opened her eyes, and gazing wildly 
around, she clung still closer to her brother, saying, 
“Do not, do not leave me!” 

‘Do you still love me, then?” asked John. 

‘Do J 2” said Ellen: .‘‘ oh, fondly! you can- 
not tell how fondly! better than any thing on earth. 
If I lose you, my last earthly tie will be snapped ! 
And why, John, why would you leave me?” 

John sighed deeply, and replied, “ Ellen, you 
cannot understand iny painful feelings at this hour. 
Iam glad you cannot; for I despise myself, and 
all good people must despise me. I am sure I have 


well known to John. 

| When they had proceeded within view of the cot- 
| tage, Ellen beeame so much exhausted, that they 
sat down to rest at the foot of a hill. They had 





| Started up, exclaiming, ‘1 hear my sheep!’? He 
| hesitated for an instant—anxious to seek them, yet 
| unwilling to leave his sister alone, as the evening 
| was advancing; but Ellen took his arm, begging 
| she might ascend the hill with him in quest of his 
lost flock. Ere they reached its summit, a piteous 
moan was heard—they hastened to the top—and 
what a scene presented itself to their view! The 
sheep indeed were there, and the faithful Trusty 
was stretched ori the ground, trembling and ema- 
ciated, his master’s crook lying near. When he 
once more heard that master’s voice, saying, 
“Trusty! iny good Trusty!’ the poor dog looked 
in his face ; then at the sheep: and making a fee- 
ble effort to approach the spot where John and 
Ellen stood, crawled a few paces, and expired at 
his master’s feet ! 

Ellen burst into tears, and concealed her face 
on John’s shoulder; she could not speak. John 
likewise was deeply affected. Stung by bitter feel- 
ings of self-reproach, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My faithful 
Trusty! Ihave neglected you, nay, killed you! 
It is said in Scripture, ‘A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast, but even the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.’ Iam that wicked, cru- 
el man, for I have deserted a comfortable and hap- 
py home, leaving an affectionate sister to grieve for 
me, and a faithful dog to starve !—Poor Trusty ! 
thou hast served thy master well, even to thy last 
moment: ill wert thou rewarded, my poor, poor 
dog !—Ellen! dearest Ellen! do not turn away. 
I know I have deserved all this, much more than 
this; but pray look at me, speak to me, for 1 am 
truly wretched!” Ellen pressed his hand, as she 
said in a faint voice, ‘‘ You must carry the poor 
dog home, John; we will bury him in onr garden ; 
but now let us take the sheep to the fold.” 

The last ray of the evening sun now left the 
summit of the hill on which John and Ellen were 
standing; and as it melted away, glanced upon 
the lifeless form of poor Trusty; and never did 
this earthly sun smile upon the last moments of a 
more faithful animal. 

“T fear, dear Ellen, you cannot walk,’’ said 
John; “I will run and fetch you some refresh- 
ment from yon neighboring cottage.”’-—'‘ Oh, no,”’ 
Ellen replied with eagerness, “do not Jeave me; 
indeed I can walk very well.” 

Ellen was now leaning on the arm of her belov- 
ed brother—‘‘ he had been lost, and-was found” — 
and she almost forgot she had tasted little food that 
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day, though she had wandered from sunrise until 
night. Her step was comparatively light and free 
as she walked beside her brother, who, bearing the 
poor dog on his shoulder, penned his sheep for the | 
night, and returned with Ellen to his lately forsa- | 
ken home. 

The night air blew keen, and Ellen soon kin- 
died the blazing faggot on the hearth. Supper 
was-prepared ; John and Ellen dried their tears, 
forgot their sorrows, and retired to rest. The pi- 
ous Ellen desired to be alone, for her overflowing 
heart longed to pour itself out in grateful acknowl- 
ments to her Almighty Preserver. Neither did the 
penitent John lay his head on his pillow until he 
had implored, for the sake of his Saviour, that for- 
giveness which he felt he so deeply needed. 








NARRATIVE. 
A SLAVE MARKET. 
The following affecting sketch of a Slave Market, extracted 





| Were very varie@ according to the part of the Af- 


than the women; their countenances and hues 


rican coast from which they came; some were 
soot black, having a certain ferocity of aspect that 
indicated strong and fierce passion, like men who 
were darkly brooding over some deep felt wrongs, 
and meditating revenge. When any one was order- 
ed he came forward with a sullen indifference, 
threw his arms over his head, stamped with his 
feet, shouted to show the soundness of his lungs, 
ran up and down the room, and was treated exact- 
ly like a horse put through his paces at a repository ; 
and when done, he was whipped to his stall. 

* I'he heads of the slaves, both male and female, 
were generally half shaved; the hair being left on- 
ly on the fore part. A few of the females had cot- 
ton handkerchiefs tied round their heads, which, 
with some little ornaments of native seeds and 
shells, gave them a very engaging appearance. A 
number, particularly the males, were affected with 
eruptions of a white scurf, which had a loathsome 





from Dr. Walsh’s Views of Slavery in Brazil, we think is 

calculated to make a deep impression upon the minds of our 

juvenile readers. 

‘The place where the great slave mart is held, 
is a long winding street called Vallongo, which 
runs from the sea at the north extremity of the 
city. Almost every house in this place is a large 
wareroom, where the slaves are deposited, and cus- 
tomers go to purchase. These warerooms stand 
at each side of the street, and the poor creatures 
are exposed for sale like any other commodity. 
When a customer comes in, they are turned up be- 
fore him; such as he wishes are handled by the 
purchaser in different parts, exactly as I have seen 
butchers feeling a calf; and the whole examina- 
tion is the mere animal capability, without the re- 
motest inquiry as to the moral quality, which a 
man no more thinks of, than if he was buying a 
dog ora mule. I have frequently seen Brazillian 
Jadies at these sales. They go dressed, sit down, 
handle and examine their purchases, and bring 
them away with the most perfect indifference. 1 
sometimes saw groups of well-dressed females here, 
shopping for slaves, exactly as I have seen English 
ladies amusing themselves at our bazaars. 

‘ There was no circémstance which struck me 
witlr more melancholy reflections than this market, 
which I felt a kind of morbid curiosity in seeing, 
as a man looks at objects which excite his strongest 
interests, while they shock his best feelings. The 
warerooms are spacious apartments, where some- 
times three or four hundred slaves, of all ages and 
both sexes, are exhibited together. Round the 
room are benches on which the elder generally sit, 
and. the middle is occupied by the younger, par- 
ticularly females, who squat on the ground stowed 
close together, with their hands and chins resting 
on their knees. Their only covering is a small 
girdle of cross-barred cotton, tied around the waist. 

‘The first time I passed through the street, I 
stood at the bars of the window looking through, 
when a cigano came and pressed me to enter. I 
was particularly attracted by a group of children, 
one of whom, 2 young girl, had something very 
pensive and engaging in her countenance. ‘The 
cigano, observing me look at her, whipped her up 
with a long rod, and bade her with rough voice to 
come forward. It was quite affecting to see the 
poor timid shrinking child, standing before me in 
a state the most helpless and forlorn, ‘that ever a 


being, endued, like myself, with reasonable mind | 


and an immortal soul, cou!d be reduced to. Some 
of these girls have remarkably sweet and engaging 
countenances. Notwithstanding their dusky hue 
they look so modest, gentle and sensible, that you 
could not for a moment hesitate to acknowledge 
that they are endued with a like feeling and a com- 

. mon nature with your own daughters. The sel- 
ler was ahont to put the child into all the attitudes 
and display her person in the same way as he 
would a man; but I declined the exhibition. and 
she shrunk timidly back to her place, and seemed 
glad to hide herself inthe group that surrounded 
ier. 


‘The men were generally leas interesting objects 


| she there had learned, and the early instruction 





appearance, like a leprosy. It was considered, 
however, a wholesome effort of nature to throw off 
the bad effects of the salt provision used during the 
voyage ; and in fact, it resembled exactly a saline 
concretion. 

‘Many of them were lying stretched on the bare 
boards ; and among the rest, mothers—with young 
childrefi at their breasts, of which they seemed 
passionately fond. They were all doomed to re- 
main on the spot, like sheep in a pen, till they 
were sold; they have no apartment to retire to, no 
bed to repose on, no covering to protect them, they 
sit naked all day, and lie naked all night, on the 
bare board or benches, where we saw thei exhib- 
ited. 

‘Among the objects that attracted my attention 
in this place, were some young boys, who seemed 
to have formed a society together. I observed 
several times,in passing by, that the same little 
group was collected near a barred window; they 
seemed very fond of each other, and their kindly 
feelings were never interrupted by peevishness ; 
indeed, the temperament of a negro child is gener- 
ally so sound, that he is not affected by those little 
morbid sensations, which are frequent cause of 
crossness and ill temper in our children.—I do 
not remember that I ever saw a young black fret- 
ful, or out of humor; certainly never displaying 
those ferocious fits of petty passion in which the 
superior nature of infant whites indulges. I some- 
times brought cakes and fruit in my pocket, and 
handed them to the group. It was quite delight- 
ful to observe the generous and disinterested 
manner in which they distributed.them. There 
was no scrambling with one another ; no selfish re- 
servation to themselves. The child to whom I hap- 
pened to give them, took them so gently, looked so 
thankfully, and distributed:them so generously, 
that I could not help thinking that God had com- 
pensated their dusky hue, by a more than usual hu- 
man portion of amiable qualities. 

‘A great number of those who arrive at Rio are 
sent up the country, and we every day met cofilas, 
such as Mungo Park describes in Africa, winding 
through the woods, as they travelled from place to 
place in the interior. ‘They formed long proces- 
sions, following one another in a file; the slave 
merchant, distinguished by his large felt hat and 
|puncho, bringing up the rear ona mule, with a 
‘long Jash in his hand. It was another subject of 
pity to see groups of these poor creatures cower- 
| ing together at night in the open ranchos, drench- 
ed with cold rain, in a climate so much more fri- 
gid than their own.’ 
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RELIGION. 
VALUE OF RELIGION TO A SICK CHILD. 

Miss ——, an interesting and intelligent child, 
‘in the 12th year of her age, was taken suddenly 
iand violently ill, on the 2d Nov. 1830. She was 
'a pupil in the Sunday-school of St. Michael’s 
|church; and the lessons of practical piety which 

















impressed on her mind the importance of personal 
religion. She was fond of religious reading, and took 


and the stated offices of family devotion. On the 
evenings of the Lord’s day,the course of our readin 
was more extended, and when it led to the subject 
of man’s redemption through the blood of Christ, 
she would speak of his condcscension and love, in 
terms of the warmest gratitude and praise. She 
ofien brought to my mind that beautiful passage of 
the Psalmist: ‘‘ Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” Her devo- 
tional habits were so strongly formed, that while 
the fever was raging in her veins, in the evening of 
the first day of her illness, she would, had she not 
been prevented, have risen from her bed, to offer 
to God her accustomed prayers. She was, how- 
ever, so far indulged,as to be allowed to rise and 
kneel in bed, and there to pray; and she came 
from this duty with evident satisfaction and com- 
fort to her mind. She frequently called upon the 
name of Christ, and implored his grace; and of. 
ten when we thought her inclined to doze, she 
would open her eyes, and exclaim with great ear- 
nestness, ‘‘O! my blessed Father, have mercy up- 
on a poor sick child, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” “OQ! 
my Father, have mercy upon me a poor sinner.” 
The frequent repetition of these, and similar ejacu- 
lations, discovered the religious engagement of her 
mind. She knew in whom she had helieved, and 
she knew who can ‘‘ save to the uttermost.” When 
she was spoken to of the necessity of looking up 
to God, ‘‘ who only can give us help in time of 
need ;” and that neither the science nor the ex- 
perience of her physician could be of any avail, 
without the divine blessing ; she immediately ex- 
pressed her eggjre reliance upon the mercy of God; 
at the same time, adding, that “‘ she knew the doc- 
tor could do nothing for her, without the blessing 
lof her heavenly Father.” The scenes of the eter- 
nal world were incidentally mentioned, to see the 
impression which they weuld make upon her mind, 
when she was ill. They excited no alarm. And 
why did they not? Because a sincere Christian is 
not afraid to die. His desire is to be with his Sa- 
viour, for in his presence there is “* fulness of joy for- 
evermore.” ‘* God’s will be done,” she would say, 
“let him do with me what he thinks best ; my Sa- 
viour redeemed me, and poor, sinful child that I 
am, my heavenly Father will not forsake me, for 
his sake.” 

She bore her illness without murmuring or im- 
patience, and cheerfully submitted herself to the 
management of her physician and friends. As is 
natural to children of her age, she possessed great 
buoyancy of spirits, which, we may reasonably 
suppose, made her feel the pressure of her sickness 
the more; but religious confidence animated her 
hopes, and preserved the equanimity of her mind. 
She acknowledged that she was suffering under 
the mighty hand of God, and that she ought not to 
murmur against any thing that he ordains; she 
had learned from her Bible, that, in the dispensa- 
tions of his providence, ‘all things work together 
for good to them who love him,” and she was sat- 
isfied to be at his disposal. In about ten days it 
pleased the Almighty to restore her to health. 

This is a brief sketch of the character of @ 
Christian child, under a severe fit of illness. But 
it may be said, and perhaps said with truth, that 
there is nothing very remarkable in this case; for 
other children, under similar circumstances, have 
at least been equally pious and resigned to the will 
of God. I rejoice that there ase many such chil- 
dren to be found in our Sunday-schools, and 1 sin- 
cerely pray that their number may be greatly in- 
creased. But I believe it will hardly be denied 
that this is the effect of the powerful influence of 
the gospel of Christ ,meliorating the human heartand 
life, and that without a sound religious education, 
these things would not be so, for religious prine 
ples are not innate in the human mind, but are 
gradually acquired, through divine grace, by ed 
ucation and example operating alike upon the 

















and example of her excellent mother, had deeply 


understanding and the heart. It will, therefore, 
be seen, that it is all-importaat to give children 
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great interest in the exercises of the Sunday-school, ; 
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such a course of instruction, as will make them de- 
cidedly religious, as they advance in life and be- 
come exposed to the snares of infidelity and the 
temptations of the world.—S. S. Journal. 


SI >— 
ELLEN CROLY AND HER AUNT. 

What are you thinking of, said Mrs. Croly to her 
niece, as the little girl stood looking out of the 
window at the flying clouds, that were clearing 
away after a pleasant April shower? Why, Aunt, 
J am thinking if Mr. Ives is a Christian: you and 
uncie were talking about him this morning. You 
said you did not think he was pious. While he 
was walking out with us the other evening, he 
talked about the beautiful scene and I thought as 
he looked so pleased with the works of God that 
he surely loved him. 

Do you think, Ellen, he spent the Sabbath as one 
who loves and fears God; did he not read novels 
and newspapers; and when he came from church 
what did he say about the minister 1—Why I did not 
hear him say any thing, but that Mr. E—— was a 
fine speaker, his language was beautiful, and he 
had a fine voice—that was all he did say, although 
your uncle tried to lead him to the truth. 

What did old Mary say of thissame minister and 
the same sermon. Oh she laid her hand on her 
heart and said, ‘‘ my dear madam, he tell me so 
much about Jesus, that my poor heart glad and 
happy, me think all the night and day about what 
he say of my Jesus, me feel strong.”” Now you see 
poor Mary said nothing about the instrument, but 
all about the subject. Mary’s heart was made bet- 
ter, but Mr. Ives came away from the church as 
unhappy as he went, for he only looked upon the 
words, and the voice that spoke them. 

It is very possible for us.to be pleased with the 
works of God, and yet hafe him in our hearts. 

I think I remember something that will bring to 
your own mind what we are talking of, for I al- 
ways like you to understand and grow better by our 
little chats: do you semember a pleasant walk we 
had down east hill, when we stood every now and 
then to look at the river, woods and little cottages ? 
you, Ellen, seemed quite pleased, and said, how 
beautiful the sky and water looked, gilded by the 
setting sun. We came home, and in a little while 
what was that voice saying which had so lately 
been speaking of the lovely works of God ? 

Ellen showed her guilt—‘ yes, aunt, I know 
what you mean, my heart was not made better.” 

The works of God are indeed very beautiful and 
grand, but looking at and admiring them will nev- 
er give us new hearts—nothing but his Holy Spirit, 
and his holy word can set their sinful hearts aright. 
For the heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked. [S. S. Messenger. 




















From the S. S. Messenger. 
The Boy that could not sleep without reading his 
Bible. 

As I was preaching the gospel on the Susque- 
hanna river, I met with a boy whom I asked if he 
could read the Bible. He replied that he could a 
little. I handed him my Testament, and he read 
tome a few verses. He was a poor boy and not 
able to buy a Bible,—and finding that he was an- 
xious to have one, I told him that I would give him 
one, on condition that he would read five verses 
each day for a year. He was pleased with the 
idea and promised to undertake it. On returning 
to that place six months afterwards, and inquiring 
of the lady in whose presence | had made the en- 
gagement, she informed me that the little boy had 
performed his task with great, punctuality. One 
evening, said she, when all were asleep, he arose 
from his bed and began to stir the coals that had 
lain some time under the ashes. His parents ask- 
ed him what was the matter. He replied ‘I have 
Orgotten to read my Bible.” He then lit a torch, 
and by the light of it read his five verses in the 

estament, and retired again to rest.—On hearing 
this, I immediately sent him the Bible which I had 
Promised ; though only half the year was expired ; 
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for I could not doubt, if he was so careful, as to| 
get up from his bed to read the Bible, where no} 
one knew that he had neglected it but God, that, 
he would not fail to read it the remainder of the, 
year. 
Little children, how often do you go to bed, 
without reading the Bible? Let me advise you | 
never to do it again; because the Bible is the best 
of books, and if you read it diligently and prac-| 
tice the precepts which are there recorded, it will | 
make you wise unto salvation. G. 


——KxVa— 
LUCY AND HER MOTHER. 

Lucy. Mama, when you said to Mrs. Ellis a 
little while ago that you were ‘‘ quite pleased with | 
Miss Seton’s appearance,” did you not mean that, 
her dress pleased you ? 

Mother. No, my dear, I did not intend that, 
for I do not remember what her dress was; only 
that it was suitable to the weather. 

Lucy. Well, mama, what do you mean by ap- 
pearance ? 

Mother. I mean conversation and behavior— 
and those are the things I wish my little girl to be 
particular about, and not give herself a great deal 
of trouble about the sleeve of her frock, whether it 
is in the fashion or not. But show by all her con- 
duct at home and abroad, that her heart is direct- 
ed by the Bible, and then whatever be her dress 
she will be a Christian and a lady. [ib. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
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From the New-Hampshire Repository. 
THE LITTLE WANDERER. 

A few weeks since, being at the house of one of 
my father’s‘friends, I was pleased to see the man- 
agement of his family, especially that part which 
pertains to the instruction of his children. We 
had been conversing about the benevolent efforts 
which are now making to lay the treasures of the 
Gospel at the feet of every human being. We 
were about closing the interesting conversation 
when a white headed little boy, who had been lis- 
tening very attentively, climbed upon his father’s 
knees and inquired ‘‘ what made people give away 
their money, and do so many missionary things ?” 
‘The same reason, my son, that caused Jesus 
Christ to come to our world and die for us. Do 
you know why he did this?” ‘ Yes, father, to 
Save lost men; but what is meant by lost men ;’’ 
**T will tell you, my child, as well aslcan. Some 
years ago I had a friend who was travelling in the 
northern partof Vermont. The country was then 
mostly new—the trees were not cut down, houses 
were not thickly built. My friend was on horse- 
back. He was one day belated, and as the night 
came on, he was just entering some woods which 
were several miles through, before he could come 
to a house.—Soon darkness came on, together 
with thick fog It was so dark that he could hot 
see to guide his horse, and so Jet him follow his 
own course. ‘The wolves were prowling and howl- 
ing around, and now and then the yell of a cata- 
mount would echo through the forest. As my 
friend was riding slowly along in this gloomy situa- 
tion he thought he heard a child ery! He stopped 
and listened. He still heard it. It seemed to be 
off in the woods on the right, perhaps at the dis- 
tance of fifty rods. He listened and still heard its 
cry. What should he do? He did not know but 
it was a catamount, as they will sometimes imitate 
a voice, in order to allure men to them. He did 
not know but robbers wished to draw him away 
that they might murder him. If it was a child, it 
was so dark he knew not as he could find it. He 
listened, and now and‘then heard its cry continue. 
He was a resolute and benevolent man; so he 
dismounted, tied his horse, and went into the wood 
towards where he heard the cry.—After going for- 
ty rods he stopped and listened, and heard the cry 
off still farther in a different direction. He follows 
it. After going some distance, he stops, stands 
bending forward in the attitude of listening—all is 








silent and dark; something catches hold of his 
pantaloons and pulls—he stoops down to see what 


it is, when a sweet voice says, ‘‘ Pa! is it you?” 
He took up the little boy, about three or four years 
old! He now seeks for his horse, and as if 
Providence gave special direction, he comes out 
right by him. He rode forward with the boy an 
his arms, till he came to a house. On emering, 
he found it was the house of the little child’s fath- 
er, to whom he now brought back his little Jost 
boy. The father and mother almost fainted when 
they saw their son, and all the younger members 
of the family jumped and clapped their hands, 
when they again saw little Henry return. Poor 
little fellow! he had been lost from his father’s 
house almost three days, and they had been all this 
time seeking him. He was pale, and almost starv- 
ed; but he was glad to get home, and his return 
filled the family with great joy, for they were 
mourning and weeping over him, when the stranger 
brought him in! Now, my son, was it not noble, 
generous, and benevolent, for my friend thus to 
expose his life, to seek the little wandering Henry 
in the dark woods?”’—‘ Yes, father; he was 
a brave, good man.” ‘* Well, it was such a spirit 
—su¢h a compassidn, that caused Jesus Christ to 
come into the world, when all men had left their 
father’s house, like little Henry and were wander- 
ing in darkness and sin, as he was in the wilder- 
ness. God is our father, and heaven our home ; 
but men are going astray and are not seeking this 
home. You see, then, why it is that good people 
send missionaries and Bibles to the heathen; it is 
because they feel compassion for them; because 
Christ has commanded them to go and call his 
world of wanderers to return to their Father’s 
house.” 8. 5. W 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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THE BRIGHT LITTLE BOY AND HIS TEACHER. 
[This story is a very interesting one for Sabbath school Teachers. 

I should think it would be well for you to shew it to your 

Teacher.—Ed. of Youth’ Companion.) ' 

While a member of college, peculiar circum- 
stances led me to open a Sabbath school in a dis- 
tant neglected neighborhood, yet within the lim- 
its of the town. At first the project was greatly 
ridiculed, and by many greatly opposed. But ridi- 
cule and opposition gradually melted away, and in 
a short time 1! had over seventy scholars. The 
room in which we met was an unfinished chamber 
of a poor lame woman—the only place that was of- 
fered. The floor was not nailed down, and neith- 
er ceiling nor plaster had ever been seen in the 
chamber. The chimney passed up in the centre, 
and the bare rafters were over our heads. Yet 
never did I see brighter or happier faces than 
among the little groups with which I regularly 
met. They lived so far from meeting that few 
could attend, or rather their parents felt too indif- 
ferent to carry them, so that their Sabbath school 
embraced all that was Sabbath to them. It is now 
many years since, and I suppose they have all 
grown up, or have been removed into eternity ere 
this time, but I can never forgot this, my first Sab- 
bath school, nor the individual countenances of 
which it was composed. 

One sultry Sabbath I had walked out to meet 
my. school, and at the close of their recitations 
found myself weary and unwell. ‘The children 
were expecting me to give them a history of the 
holy Sabbath from its first appointment, and tell 
them why God appointed it, and what were our du- 
ties in regard to it. Forso I had promised them 
1 would do; and so in fact I had prepared myself 
to do. But being weary and feeling unwell, 1 told 
them that for these reasons, I should defer it till 
the next Sabbath. While making this apology, I 
noticed a bright little boy, sitting near me, looked 
greatly disappointed. He had expected to hear 
about the holy Sabbath. Oh, had I remembred 
that Christ taught a poor woman of Samaria, net- 
withstanding he was weary and faint, should I not 
have done differently 2? 

The next Sabbath came and my school were 
again coming together. On arriving at the house, 
instead of finding them all quietly in their seats as 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








usual, I found them grouped around the door, 
some sobbing, others looking frightened—all silent. 
On inquiring into the cause, they told me that lit- 
tle —— had just been killed by the mill! this was 
all they knew about it. At the head of the little 
flock I went to the house where the child lived. 
At the door I was met by the father of the boy, 
who was wringing his hands in agony, his face 
swollen and red, his eyes sunken and glaring, and 
his breath loaded with the fumes of ardent spirits. 
“Oh!” cried the man, “I might have known it, I 
might have known it.”? ‘Might have known 
what, sir?” ‘Oh, I might have known that to- 
day, one of the family must go:—but I did not 
think—did not think it was to be my youngest boy !” 
‘* Pray how did you know that one must die to- 
day?’ ‘Why, when I came home late last eve- 
ning old Rover, (pointing to a stupid old dog 
that lay crouched under the table) sat.on the door 
steps, with his face to the east, howling and howl- 
ing; I knew then some one—or, I might have 
known that some one must go to-day ;—but did 
not think it must be my poor little ” *ie 
you believe there is a God?” “Oh yes,—have no 
doubt of it.” ‘‘ Do you suppose he reveals events 
to a dog, a creature without a soul and without 
reason, which he does not reveal to the wisest of 
men? Nothing is more common than for a dog 
to how! in the evening, and as to his face being 
towards the east I see nothing strange in that since 
your house faces the east.” ‘Ah! I might have 
known it would come”—and again he turned away 
to sob—and [ doubt not to drink, aud to wonder 
over his stupidity. 

I led my scholars into the opposite room. They 
seemed to breathe only from the top of their lungs. 
I took away the white napkin, and there was little 
——amangled corpse! ‘The children were all 
hushed as they gazed. The litile girls lifted their 
handkerchiefs and their aprons to their faces. ‘The 
little boys wiped their eyes with the sleeves of their 
jackets. For some weeks it had been very dry, and 
the streams had become low. But during the pre- 
ceding day and night a heavy rain had fallen. A 
mill, on a small stream near by, which had stood 
still for some time for want of water, was put a go- 
ing early onthe Sabbath morning. I need not say 
that the miller had no fear of God before his eyes. 
About an hour before the Sabbath school usually as- 
sembled, little ——~ had gone down to the mill stream 
to bathe. The child had never seen his parents 
sanctify the Sabbath. He swam out inte the stream 
—the current was strong—too strong for him—he 
raised the ery of distress—the miller heard him 
and saw him, but had no presence of mind. The 
current swept along—the child struggled—again 
cried for help—the waters rushed on—he was 
sucked down the flue—the great mill-wheel rolled 
around—and he was instantly crushed and dead! 
Scarcely had his last cry reached the ears of the 
miller, before his mangled corpse was in sight. It 
was the same little boy that had looked so disap- 

- pointed on the preceding Sabbath, because I omit- 
ted to talk about the holy Sabbath ! 

While standing beside the lifeless clay of this 
fair child, with all the children standing around 
me, my reflections were awful indeed. It seemed 
as if every child would cry out, Oh, had you kept 
your word and told us about breaking the Sabbath 
he would not have gone into the water—he would 
not have been killed. It seems asif the lips, 
though sealed by the hand of death, would open 
and upbraid me for my neglect. Had I been faith- 
ful and not put off my duty, probably this life 
would have been secured—perhaps an undying 
soul would have been saved from the guilt of being 
an everlasting enemy of God. What sacrifices 
would I not have made, could that child once 
more have gone into the Sabbath school. I have 
never been able to look back upon that scene with- 
out great pain. I have sometimes mentioned it 
to the teachers of Sabbath schools, and by it, urg- 
ed them never to put off till the next Sabbath, any 
duty which may be performed on this. And since 
I have beea in the ministry, I have frequently re- 


and tempted to put off some duty to a more con- 
venient seasori, and truly thankful shall I feel, if 
at the great day of accounts, it may be seen that 
this simple narration shall have quickened any in 
duty. O. E. 
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HOUSE OF REFORMATION AT SOUTH 
BOSTON. 

When a person visits Boston and walks down up- 
on one of the wharves, which project out into the 
water, his attention will be attracted towards two 
large white buildings which may be seen across 
the water, on the.southern shore of the harbor, 
about two miles from the city. One of them he is 
told is a building for the poor—ealled the House 
of Industry ; the other for boys who having been ar- 
rested for some crime, and tried in a court of jus- 
tice are sentenced to be confined there. It is call- 
ed the House of Reformation for Juvenile Delin- 
quents. ‘These boys there receive instruction, and 
every effort is made to induce them to re- 
form and to become in time respectable members 
of the community. A week or two since I visited 
this interesting establishment. I was one of a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen, about fifty in num- 
ber, who went for the same purpose of witnessing 
some of the exercises. Many of these ‘persons 
were teachers, 

We went in stage-coaches and after riding thro’ 
the city, over South Boston bridge, we soon caine 
into a very pleasant, open country. We proceeded 
a mile or more not far from the shore of the har- 
bor, and soon came in sight of a spacious farm. 


were large and pleasant. ‘'he whole ground was 
enclosed with a strong high fence of posts. We 
rede for some time near it and came to a gate. 
Here was a small house in which the man lived 
whose business it was to tend the gate. No per- 
sons were ever allowed to pass through unless they 
had received a special written permission. To- 
day the gate was open, as the company were ex- 
pected, and we rode in towards the principal buil- 
ding along a fine smooth road. The fields and 
garden were laid out very beautifully and there 
were a great many trees planted, which began to 
look green. The whole scene was smiling and 
cheerful. At last we drove up to the door of a 
large white stone building, in which the boys re- 


It was composed of hills and vallies and the fields | 


Teacher. Why it certainly moves,-what moves 
it, if it does not move itself? 

Pupils. The mind. 

Teacher. ‘The mind ‘moves it, does it? what 
faculty of the mind ? 

Pupils. The will. 

Teacher. Well, suppose I allow that the body 
cannot move unless the mind moves it, there are 
certainly some things which the mind does not 
move. There are the trees. Do not they move 
themselves ? 

Pupils. 

Teacher. 


Pupils. 


No sir. 

What moves them? 
The wind. 

Teacher. What moves the wind? 

Pupils. The heat. 

The teacher here remarked, that one of the boys 
had on a former occasion asked him when they 
were upon this subject what moved the heat, and 
that he could not answer. ‘* Perhaps,” said he, 
‘“‘ there is some person present who can tell.” No- 
body was found who could explain why the heat 
moves so Continually from the sun to the earth, 

There were several other topics on which they 
were examined ina similar manner. ‘To all the ques- 
tions their answers were prompt and distinct. They 
were ajso examined on moral and religious subjects, 
and in all appeared equally interesting and ready. 
In the exercise in Botany the teacher made use of 
some plants which were in pots in the 100m, and 
raising them up, pointed to the vartous parts of the 
flower. He asked questions at the same time and 
all answered together, and in great unison. 

The behavior of these boys was highly satisfacto- 
ry. They did not show through the whole any 
symptoms of weariness or fatigue. They formed a 
line upon a certain signal, and marched with the 
most perfect time and regularity. During this ex- 
ercise they sung also. 

They were called upon to perform various gym- 
nastic exercises. One was to elevate their hands 
and arms, so as to bring simuJtaneously a hand up- 
on each shoulder, Then they suddenly raised 
their arms. Thus their hands were brought over 
their heads. The appearance of sixty persons 
with their hands thus raised was very singular. 

They stood very still and straight. After bring- 
ing their hands down they were told to raise them 
again, and to clap-—This produced a very curious 
effect. They clapped them over their heads. 
Then behind their backs, 





side and having alighted and ascended some steps, 
we came into the house. We went up into the sec- 
ond or third story, into a large open room used as 
a school room. The middle of it was occupied by 
seats, benches without backs, and these were filled 
with boys, the number being about sixty-four. 
Some of the boys had around their necks small 
chains, for what purpose we were not told. 
looked very neat, having ona sort of uniform of 
blue cloth. All around their seats was a large 
space, and beyond this, near the walls were seats. 
These were filled with ladies and gentlemen who 
had come to visit the school. When we entered 
the scholars were spellmg. It was astonishing 
with what perfect distinctness, regularity and ex- 
actness they pronounced every letter, all speaking 
together. 

After the exercise in spelling was over they were 
examined by questions on various subjects As an 
example of the manner of conducting these exer- 
cises, I have selected the following. 

Teacher. Name some of the properties of bod- 
les. 

Pupils. 


(Speaking simultaneously.) Mobility, 
extension, solidity, inertia. 


Teacher. You say that inertia is one of the 
properties of bodies, what do you mean by inertia? 

Pupils. It means that bodies can neither move 
themselves, nor stop themselves. 

Teacher. What, cannot bodies move themselves 
in any case ? 

Pupils, No sir. 

Teacher. But cannot my body move itself? 

Pupils. No sir. 





called that Sabbath when I felt weary, and feeble, 








They | 


They then formed a line and began to march 
and to sing. ‘Their step was slow and they kept 
perfect time;—the tune was rather plaintive.— 
They marched towards the door on one side of the 
room through which the long procession passed ,and 

' soon disappeared,leaving the visiters by themsclves. 
; Their retiring in this manner, singing as they did 
;a sacred tune to religious words, had quite a seri- 
lons and solemn effect. The company then came 
down and we returned in our carriages to the city. 





THERE’S MUSIC IN A MOTHER’S VOICE. 
From Mr. Bennet’s ‘* Songs of Solitude.” 
There’s music im a mother’s voice, 

More sweet than breezes sighing ; 
There’s kindness in a mother’s glance, 
Tuo pure for ever dying. 





There’s love within a mother’s breast, 
So deep, ’tis still o’erflowing, 

And care for those she calls her own, 
That’s ever, ever growing. 

There’s anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 

That so the heart of pity moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 

And when a mother kneels to Heaven, 
And for her child is praying, 

O, who shalt half the fervor tell 
That burns in all she’s saying ! 

A mother ! how her tender arts 
Can sooth the breast of sadness, 

And through the gloom of life once more 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. 

A mother! when like evening’s star, 
Her course hath ceased before us, 

From brighter worlds regard us still, 
And watches fondly o’er us. 
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